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House on the afternoon of July 20, and on the morning of the
same day Mr. Asquith informed Mr. Balfour by letter that he
thought it "courteous and right before any public decisions are
announced" to tell him that, if the necessity arose, the Govern-
ment would advise the King to exercise his prerogative to secure
the passing into law of the bill in substantially the same form
in which it left the House of Commons, and that His Majesty had
been pleased to signify that he would-consider it his duty to accept
and act on the advice.

Opinion at the Lansdowne House meeting was sharply divided.
Lord Lansdowne himself favoured a policy of resignation to the
inevitable on the ground that the bill would anyhow be passed,
that it was their duty to spare the King the necessity of exercising
his prerogative for the creation of five hundred "puppet peers,"
and that after Mr. Asquith's letter they were no longer free
agents $ while the veteran Lord Halsbury led the "no surrender"
movement.

Passions were at boiling point, and when on July 24 Mr.
Asquith rose to move the rejection of the Lords' amendments, he
was shouted down by cries of "Traitor" and "Who killed the
King ?", the Liberals later replying in kind by refusing a hearing
to Mr. F. E. Smith.

In this overheated atmosphere, the temperature of which was
not reduced by a vote of censure upon the Government moved by
Mr. Balfour on the ground that the advice given to the King was
"a gross violation of constitutional liberty," the debate was con-
ducted and concluded by the rejection of all the amendments, and
on August 9 the Lords began their crucial debate on the question
whether they should acquiesce in the fate of their amendments or
fight on to the end. On the next day the long-awaited division
took place amid frantic excitement in a crowded House containing
not a few "backwoodsmen" peers not normally to be seen within
its precincts, and the motion not to insist upon the amendments
was found to be carried by 151 to 114. Thirty-seven Conservative
peers, together with the two archbishops and eleven bishops, voted
with the Government and were denounced in the Press as an
"ignoble band, lay and clerical, of traitors" and threatened with
the punishment of having their names exhibited on a "black list"
in every Conservative Club.

The Parliament bill thus reached the Statute Book, leaving in
its wake an intensity of party bitterness which was to have constant
repercussions and gravely to threaten Sir Rufus's own career in
the remaining years before the outbreak of war plunged the past
into oblivion.